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THE FEDERAL RELATIONS OF OREGON— III. 

Bv Lkster Burkeu. Shifpee 

CHAPTER V. 
Linn and the Oregon Territory. 

In any study of Oregon in its relation to the government of 
the United States two names stand out most prominently 
among the members of Congress, those of Floyd and Linn. 
John Floyd was foremost in the agitation from 1821 tO' 1829, 
when he retired from active participation in national politics 
and confined his attention largely to Virginia. Senator Lewis 
Field Linn of Missouri was the leader of the Oregon forces 
from 1837 until his death in 1843. 

It is not difficult to understand the causes of Dr. Linn's 
interest. He was of pioneer stock, bom in Louisville, Ky., 
and taken to Missouri Territory in 1809. Here he was in 
close touch with all that life so imbued with the spirit of west- 
ern expansion: General Ashley's expeditions into the Rocky 
Mountain country started from St. Louis; St. Louis was the 
rendezvous of all those who believed fortune for them existed 
somewhere across the frontier. Through Missouri went 
persons bound for the West.' Those going to the Northwest 
Coast perforce took the Oregon Trail which started from 
Fort Independence on the western edge of the State ; whether 
they were missionaries, fur traders, trappers, or emigrants, 
they all passed through Missouri and drew in their train, as 
Oregon began to loom larger, many inhabitants of that State. 
Merely to state that Dr. Linn was a Missourian would be 
enough to explain his activity, and when one considers that 
most members of Congress are not altogether unmindful of 
the desires of their constituents one needs to go no further, 
for Dr. Linn became the personification of Missouri's "occu- 
pation of Oregon spirit.''^ 



I The statement by Prof. Shippee, line i6, that "all persons bound for the 
West*' went through Missouri is erroneous. See Or. Hist, Quar. Vol. 15, pp. 
283-299. I crossed the plains from Illinois in 1853, and saw wagons west bound 
by the hundred enroute to Oregon through Iowa, none of which ever entered 
Missouri. — George H. Himes, Curator Oregon Historical Society. 

i-a Linn & Sargent, Life and Public Services of Dr. Lewis F. Linn (1857) is 
the customary eulogistic "life" of the times. In the personal portion of the narra- 
tive, written by E. A. Linn, there is no reference to Dr. Linn's interest in 
Oregon, although the preface contains a statement calling attention to his "perse- 
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The time was more nearly ripe for agitation when Linn 
renewed the battle than it had been when Floyd left the cause, 
for the period between 1829 and 1840 was one in which a 
knowledge of the Pacific Coast was growing. To a great 
degree the work of Linn served to crystallize this knowledge 
and pseudo-knowledge into the popular demand which became 
one side of the most spectacular issue of the presidential cam- 
paign of 1844. 

Dr. Linn entered the Senate in December, 1833, as junior 
to Thomas H. Benton. The Oregon Question had been dormant 
since 1829 and it was not until the special session in the 
summer of 1837 that he made his first move in the matter, when 
he secured a resolution calling upon the President to furnish 
at an early period of the next session "any correspondence 
that may have taken place between this Government and for- 
eign powers, in relation to our territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and what, if any, portion thereof was in possession 
of a foreign power."^ This call afforded one of the grounds 
for considerable activity in the Senate in the session of 1837-8. 
Missouri's interest was also manifest in the House for Harri- 
son, one of the Members from that State, had introduced a 
resolution which was even more pointed than Linn's: he 
wished the President to inform the House at the next session 
"whether any foreign power, or the subjects of any foreign 
power, have possession of any portion of the territory of the 
United States upon the Columbia River, or are in any occu- 
pancy of the same, and if so, in what way, by what authority, 
and how long such occupancy has been kept by such persons."^ 

Another line leading the Twenty-fifth Congress to Oregon 
reached back to 1834. This was the petition of Mr. Reynolds 



yering efforts." The second part of the work traces his connection with the 
various measures in which he was interested as a Senator, and gives long quota- 
tions from his speeches. Nothing more than Linn himself stated before the 
Senate, then, can be gleaned, for Mr. Sargent explains his interest in this way 
(P- 195): "One of the subjects which Dr. Linn took an early, deep and HtcIt 
interest in, was the exclusion of the British from Oregon, and its exclusive occu- 
pation by the United States. He had a high appreciation of that country, in an 
agricultural and commercial point of view, and being well satisfied of the sound- 
ness of the title of the United States, was unwilling she should be even partially 
dispossessed of it, or share her possession with a country having no title there 
whatever." 

2 16 October, Globe, V, 144. 

3 Globe, V. 112. 
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presented by Pearce of Rhode Island, which was the immediate 
instigation of the act authorizing the exploring expedition in 
the South Sea. The delay in starting this expedition called 
forth a sharp resolution from the House which resulted in the 
placing before Congress a voluminous reply, setting forth all 
the reasons — smallness of the appropriation, need of building 
new equipment, departmental bickerings, trouble over the en- 
listment of men, and the like — which had prevented the de- 
parture of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition.^ Still another 
fact calling the attention of Congress westward was the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Navy, in his report to the Presi- 
dent, that the fleet in the Pacific had had a considerable 
increase but not greater than "due regard to commerce in 
the Pacific" called for.s Still another finger pointing to Ore- 
gon was found in the memorial from Mr. Slacum for further 
compensation for expenses incurred while investigating the 
Oregon country f his report accompanying the memorial told 
what he had seen in Oregon. 

In reply to Linn's resolution the Senate received from Presi- 
dent Van Buren in December, 1837, a message transmitting a 
letter from the Secretary of State containing the information 
that there had been no correspondence with any foreign power 
since that which resulted in the convention with Great Britain 
in 1827, renewing the third article of the Convention of 1818. 
In referring to the second portion of the inquiry Forsyth men- 
tioned the sale of Astoria to the North-West Company, since 
absorbed in the Hudson's Bay Company, and the fact that 
the latter had several posts in the region. He added, 

"It appears that these posts have not been considered as 
being in contravention of the third article of the conven- 
tion of 1818, before referred to; and if not, there is no 
portion of the territory claimed by the United States west 
of the Stony Mountains known to be in the exclusive pos- 
session of a foreign power. It is known . . . that the 
English company have a steamboat on the Columbia, and 
have erected a sawmill and are cutting timber on territory 



4 H. E. Doc. No. 147, 25th Cong. 2d'. Ses. 

5 Globe Appen., VI, 8. 

6 See Chapter IV. 
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claimed by the United States and shipping it in consider- 
able quantities to the Sandwich Islands."^ 

A few days later the House received an answer to its resolu- 
tion in almost the same terms as that sent to the Senate, but 
not having the words of the first sentence quoted above. Fur- 
thermore this letter called attention to the fact that the Con- 
vention of 1827, by its own terms, could be annulled by either 
part on due notice of twelve months. 

In both houses steps preliminary to action were taken at 
this session. In the Senate, in February, 1838, Linn intro- 
duced a bill to establish a Territory north of latitude 42° and 
west of the Rocky Mountains, to be called the Oregon Terri- 
tory;* it would authorize the establishment of a fort on the 
river and occupation of the country by military force ; a port of 
entry at which the customs laws of the United States should 
be enforced was also provided. An appropriation of $50,000 
was included. After the second reading and when Linn 
moved its reference to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Henry Clay raised the question whether the bill as it stood did 
not contravene the existing treaty stipulations with Great 
Britain. James Buchanan stated that he was glad Linn had 
acted for it was time that the United States asserted its claim 
or abandoned it forever. Upon Benton's suggestion Linn 
withdrew his motion of reference to allow one for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee with himself as chairman. This 
committee busied itself with the matter until June when it 
presented to the Senate an elaborate report accompanied by 
an amended bill.^ 

The Report briefly reviewed previous action which had been 
taken, both diplomatic and Congressional, and then proceeded 
to point out the value of the territory to the United States, 
using Slacum's report as a text for this theme. It rejected the 
assertion that the Indians were especially hostile, as it did the 
argument that the mountains put an almost insuperable obsta- 
cle in the way of communication by land. A brief summary 
of the principal explorations led to the conclusion that the 



7 Richardson, Messages, III, 397-8- 

8 Globe, VI, 168,9. 

9 Sen. Doc. Na 470, 25th Cong., 2d. Ses. 
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title of the United States was good at least to 49°. The com- 
mittee closed the report with an expression of their hope that 
the Executive would take immediate steps to bring the contro- 
versy to a speedy termination. "In the meantime they have 
reported a bill authorizing the President to employ in that 
quarter such portions of the army and navy of the United 
States as he may deem necessary for the protection of the 
persons and property of those who may reside in the country." 
The bill which accompanied the report went over until the 
following session owing to the late date at which it was 
brought in. 

In the House Caleb Gushing was the author of a resolution 
calling for information as to interference on the part of any 
foreign power, its agents or subjects, with the Indian tribes 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, or "the territory beyond the Rocky 
Mountains or elsewhere within the limits of the United States," 
and desired all correspondence relating to the title to the Ore- 
gon Territory." Although Forsyth's response stated that he 
could add nothing to what had already been communicated to 
Congress at various times, the "Message on the Title" was 
sufficient incentive to start the ball rolling in the House. The 
topic was opened by Cushing with a motion to refer the mes- 
sage to the Committee on Foreign Affairs with instructions to 
inquire into the expediency of establishing a port on the Colum- 
bia and making provision by law to prevent further intermed- 
dling with the Indians. He supported his motion by a defense 
of the title to Oregon and by an assertion, which had no basis 
in fact, that Great Britain was then breaking the terms of the 
treaty of 1783 by which the British were precluded from 
making settlements south of 49°, and that the Convention of 
1827 was being broken." With modifications Gushing's reso- 
lution was adopted and the House thus completed its formal 
preparations for the expected Oregon activities of the next 
session. 



10 March lo, Globe, VI, 242. 

11 Reporttd /Wd., 380, Appen., 565-81. Cushing, called upoti' Adams "as a 



more, without order or method, as kind and courteous to him as I could be, and 
dissatisfied with no one but myself." The discussion took place on May 17 and at. 
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At the third session of the 25th Congress, however, little 
was done beyond receiving the report of Cushing's committee. 
It was the short session and the press of other business 
crowded out the Oregon Question which had not yet come to 
be regarded to be of such a nature that it demanded action 
forthwith. Furthermore the delicate situation of the relations 
betwieen Great Britain and the United States over the Maine 
boundary made it seem advisable, to those in positions of 
authority, not to add more fuel to the flames. 

In the Senate Linn brought up and supported his bill in a 
short statement of the value of the country under considera- 
tion, a value which was being wholly absorbed by the British 
since they had driven out the American fur traders. ^^ He com- 
plained that Great Britain had extended the operation of her 
laws even to the boundaries of Arkansas and Missouri. The 
Yankees were showing the proper spirit in opposing British 
encroachments in Maine and he hoped, if war ever should come, 
that Great Britain would be driven from the continent. He 
would, however, make no motion regarding the bill since 
"many esteemed friends around and near me seem to think 
that, at this critical moment, the passage of the bill might be 
misconstrued. But I pledge myself not to permit our claims to 
this Territory to slumber." 

Twice before he dropped the cause for the session did Linn 
strive to keep these claims awake. He presented in January 
the Memorial from the Citizens of the Oregon Territory," 
and, in February, another from citizens of his own State re- 
questing Congress to establish a customs house and port of 
entry on the Missouri River ; the memorial pictured the former 
flourishing trade with the Indians of the Oregon country in 
contrast with its then languishing condition. 

The House during this session received a report from Cush- 
ing's Committee on January 4th, and a supplemental one one 
February 16th, 1839.''' The first or main report is of interest, 
not because of its elaborate review of title and its presentation 

12 The matter was formally before the Senate on six different days in De- 
cember, January and February. Globe, VII, 19, 22, 149, 210, 218; Appen. 321-1. 

13 Whitcomb's of March, 1838, see Chapter IV. 

14 H. Rep. No. loi, 2Sth Cong., 3d Ses. 
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of the advantages of the region, for in this there was little 
new, but from its view of the action which was deemed neces- 
sary and of the claims it put forth on behalf of the United 
States. It stated that "it is due alike to the interests and the 
honor of the United States to take immediate steps to assert 
and secure the national rights in this matter." The "national 
rights" are indicated in this way : 

"The United States, then, claim title to the exclusive 
dominion, as against any foreign power, of the country 
extending east and west from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean, and north and south from the limits 
of the Mexican republic in latitude 42, north of those of 
Russia in latitude 54 degrees 40 minutes north, with an 
offer to relinquish to Great Britain all north of latitude 
49. They claim this on three grounds : 1. In their own 
right; 2. as successor to France; and 3. of Spain." 

The report flatly announced that American traders had been 
driven out by the Hudson's Bay Company; "the plan of the 
British to put an end to American enterprise in the valley of 
the Columbia has succeeded." This statement, which was not 
founded on any good grounds, was no doubt caused by the ad- 
vice McLoughlin gave all settlers to go into the Willamette val- 
ley. The bill accompanying the report was less pointed for it 
merely would direct the President to afford military protection 
to American citizens residing in or having business in Oregon. 
Nothing was done with this measure before the supplementary 
report appeared. This document was accompanied by a letter 
from Jason Lee, written from Connecticut, the Memorial from 
residents in Oregon, already presented by Linn in the Senate, 
a Memoir of Nathaniel J. Wyeth, Slacum's report to Forsyth, 
Hall J. Kelley's Memorial, and letters from the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy, giving estimates of the cost of military 
and naval establishments in the Oregon Territory. There 
was also a letter from F. P. Tracy, for the Oregon Pro- 
visional Emigrant Society, together with a copy of the consti- 
tution of that association. Deference to the same motives 
which caused the Senate to suspend action prompted the rec- 
ommendation of the committee : 
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"The Committee do not consider it expedient to estab- 
lish a Territorial Government in Oregon at the present 
time; nor do they propose, specifically, the formation of 
a military post there, in aid or token of exclusive posses- 
sion of the country, because they are anxious to observe, 
in the letter as well as the spirit, the text of the treaties 
between the United States and Great Britain." 

While their views regarding a military establishment do not 
seem in accord with the inclusion of estimates of the expense 
of the same, the general tone of the supplementary report was 
significant when compared with that of the first report. While 
the preliminary finding was not untouched with a bellicose 
spirit the second cotdd give no offense to the most sensitive 
government. 

In spite of the fact that neither house of Congress carried 
action very far, the attitude of the public was much different 
than had been the case in the early 'Twenties, when the previ- 
ous agitation started. An editorial article in the National 
Intelligencer reflects this changed feeling as well as giving a 
hint that the Administration was not averse to having light 
thrown on the question.i^ 

"We have embraced the earliest opportunity . . . 
to publish the able and instructive report ... on the 
project of the Oregon territory. It is no more than four- 
teen years ago that a bill for the occupation of that ter- 
ritory was introduced by Mr. FLOYD then a representa- 
tive from Virginia. . . . who supported it with great 
earnestness and zeal. The bill passed the house of repre- 
sentatives by a vote of more than two to one, but, in the 
senate, was, after debate, ordered to lie on the table, on 
the motion of Mr. LOWRIE, then a senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

"Mr. LINN, of Missouri, has, with equal earnestness, 
recently pressed the subject on the attention of the sen- 
ate; and now we have the elaborate report published 
today, understood to be the production of Mr. GUSH- 
ING, of Massachusetts. So that movements towards the 
occupation of the territory, and the organization of gov- 
ernment therein, have been made successively, from the 



IS 25 May, 1839. 
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south, west, and the east; which, though so far without 
success, can hardly fail to end in some decisive legisla- 
tion on the subject by the next congress." 

The prophesy of Messrs. Gales and Seaton was not fulfilled. 
Not only did the Maine boundary controversy caution reserve, 
but other matters of great weight demanded time and atten- 
tion. The preliminaries leading to the presidential campaign 
of 1840 took first place in the minds of all politicians, and 
political agitation was at white heat all through the first ses- 
sion of the next congress, causing an early adjournment on 
that account.!* Nevertheless Dr. Linn, so far as his more 
cautious colleagues would allow, kept the issue alive not only 
by the introduction of petitions but by resolutions and at least 
one bill.!' -phe first move showed that Linn had decided to 
change his plan of campaign ; instead of a bill for organizing 
a territorial government he introduced a set of resolutions 
consisting of five propositions : ( 1 ) that the title of the United 
States to Oregon was indisputable and would never be aban- 
doned; (2) that the President should give notice to the British 
government that the provisions of the conventions of 1818 and 
1827 should cease to obtain after twelve months; (3) that it 
was expedient to extend such portions of the laws of the 
United States over Oregon as should be necessary to secure 
the lives and property of citizens there ; (4) that it was expedi- 
ent to raise a new regiment of riflemen for use in the territory 
and on the route to it; and (5) that 640 acres of land should 
be granted any male white inhabitant of the Territory who 
would cultivate the same for five consecutive years. This last 
proposition was the origin of what later became the Donation 
Land Act. 

The resolutions were referred to a select committee with 
Linn as chairman, and from this time until 1846 there was a 
special Oregon Committee in the Senate. Although they were 
made the special order of the day for late in the session they 

i6Benton protested against an early adjournment on account of the importance 
of the issues with Great Britain, including the Oregon Question. 

lyThere were resolutions from Oregon itself, from Keritucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri, Illinois legislatures; there were petitions by individuals and groups urg- 
ing Congress to take action in settling the boundary, and many of them ^so re- 
quested grants of land. 
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were passed over and Congress adjourned without action on 
them. Linn's bill to extend a portion of the laws of the 
United States over Oregon met with a similar fate. His reso- 
lution calling upon the Secretary of War to furnish an esti- 
mate of the expense and his opinion of the utility of establish- 
ing a series of forts from the Missouri River to the Columbia 
valley produced from Poinsett an opinion favorable to Linn's 
notions.^* 

The second session of the Twenty-sixth Congress did not 
find Senator Linn more successful. The campaign was over 
and not only had the Whigs secured the presidency, but they 
would control both houses of Congress from March, 1841 ; 
this meant that the great topics to come up in the next Con- 
gress would be internal improvements, the tariff, the bank 
and other fiscal matters, and everything else not absolutely 
essential to the running of the government would be postponed. 
Moreover there were indications that the Maine boundary 
question might be settled and it was possible that Oregon 
might come in for consideration at the same time. Conse- 
quently when Linn again introduced resolutions to authorize 
the adoption of measures for the occupation and settlement of 
the Oregon Territory the utmost he could accomplish was 
securing their reference to the select committee. Apparently 
he felt that he was not being treated with exact fairness for 
he mentioned the fact that he had desisted at the last session 
on account of the negotiation with Great Britain. Such 
tenderness, however, would not avail ; ever since the Treaty 
of Ghent Great Britain had step by step made her advance 
into the territory, which he understood she was ready to pur- 
chase in 1814; she was sending immigrants, building forts, 
extending her laws not only north but south of the Columbia. 
It was his opinion that the issue would never be settled in a 
peaceful manner and it was better for the United States to act 
then, combining all its claimsi against England, than to allow 
the insidious process to continue.^' But a bill, framed in accord 
with the recommendations of Secretary Poinsett, advanced no 
further than an introduction and reference. 



i8 Sen. Doc. No. 231, 26th Cong. ist. Ses., 26 Feb., 1840. 
19 Globe, IX, 71, 89, 90. Appen. 105. 
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When the Twenty-seventh Congress was convened in special 
session in the summer of 1841 by President Tyler, he referred 
to the millions of acres of public lands still waiting to be 
brought into market, including "the immense region from the 
base of those (Rocky) mountains to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River. Petitions for congressional action on Oregon ap- 
peared in both houses, and in the Senate some indications of a 
desire for definitive steps were in evidence. Fulton of Arkan- 
sas, in speaking to an amendment of the military appropria- 
tion billj^" urged that a special appropriation be devoted to 
Fort Leavenworth in order to guard against an outbreak of the 
Indians; the tension between the United States and Great 
Britain might result in war, and in that case it was his belief 
that the British would incite the Indians to attack the frontier. 
"And what, sir," he asked, "is our present condition with refer- 
ence to that nation (Great Britain) ? Are they not in posses- 
sion of our territory on the Pacific ? They have such an inter- 
course with all the wild tribes, and throughout the whole 
country, from the Pacific to the Rocky Mountains, that the 
most ample measures of communication with all the Indian 
tribes of the West is now offered them." 

It is to be noted, that during the period beginning with the 
critical stage of the Maine boundary controversy and down 
to the ratification of the Webster-Ashburton treaty it was the 
firm conviction of many people of the United States, and of 
most of them in the frontier regions, that war was unavoid- 
able ; that it was the set purpose of the British government to 
make use of the Indians to harass the United States from 
the rear. The more one looks into this period the stronger 
becomes the feeling that this was a genuine fear on the part of 
the westerners, and was not brought forward merely to aid 
their plans for expansion to the Pacific. To those having such 
a notion the most innocent activities of the Hudson's Bay 
Company appeared fraught with the most sinister meaning. 

Only the day before Fulton expressed his views on the 
danger, Linn, in the Senate, introduced another resolution to 

20 Globe, X, 287. 
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authorize the President to give notice to Great Britain that 
the convention should terminate at the end of the stipulated 
period, and tried to add force to the formal portion of the 
resolution by stating that the "territory is now in possession 
and used by the Hudson's Bay Company, to the ruin of the 
American Indian and Fur trade in that quarter, and conflicting 
with our inland commerce with the internal provinces of Mex- 
ico."2i Most Senators considered that this resolution, if 
adopted, would be a match to set off the powder keg upon 
which they were sitting, and while Linn insisted that war was 
inevitable and every day of delay put the British in a better 
position, he could not convert his colleagues to his views. As 
a result he was forced to modify his resolution into a request 
for the Committee on Foreign Relations "to inquire into the 
expediency of requesting the President" to give the notice. 

If the Oregon proponents had difficulties with the Senate 
in the summer of 1841, even more of an obstacle was the 
inertia of that body when it met in the regular session of 
1841-2. The nation was awaiting the outcome of the efforts 
of Secretary Webster and Lord Ashburton to tide over the 
Maine question, and had little patience with anything which 
tended to make the situation more critical. Even had no negc^- 
tiation been in progress it isi doubtful if either house would 
have taken time to discuss Oregon at this session. The Whigs 
controlled both branches of Congress and the President had 
been elected on a Whig ticket, therefore the most important 
matters were those relating to the economic planks of the 
Whig platform of 1840. Tyler, however, in his Annual Mesi- 
sage called attention to the report of the Secretary of War 
where a chain of forts from Council Bluffs to some part of 
the Pacific Coast was recommended. A report from the House 
Committee on Military Affairs emphasized the same subject, 
at the same time going again into the question of the title to 
the Oregon country, and describing the climatic conditions, 
soil, resources and commercial opportunities of that region."^^ 

In the Senate Linn, for the special committee on the Oregon 



21 Globe, X, 278, 292, 306, 326, 335-7, 341, 364. 

22 H. Rep. No. 380, 27th Cong. 2a. S«s. 
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Territory, asked to be relieved from further consideration of 
memorials on Oregon; he had received hundreds and hun- 
dreds of letters from all parts of the Union inquiring what 
had been done and what was going to be done in the matter. 
His committee directed him to report a bill on the subject with 
the recommendation that it pass; the bill, he said, had not 
reached a place on the calendar before Lord Ashburton reached 
America, and he had felt it unwise and indelicate to urge the 
subject while negotiations were going on. Now, however, no 
such reasons prevented action and he should take up and 
press next session the bill which he was sure both houses 
iavortdP 

He was as good as his word, and his efforts were rewarded 
by seeing the Senate pass his bill in the last session he was 
to be in Congress. President Tyler in his Annual Message 
of 1842 expressed his regret that the British treaty just con- 
cluded had not obtained a settlement of the question of title 
to the Northwest Coast, and explained that the matter had 
not been pressed for fear of too much protracting the discus- 
sion and so jeopardizing the main issue. He noted that citi- 
zens of the United States were beginning to seek and reclaim 
what was so recently "an unbroken wilderness," and that "in 
advance of the acquirement of individual rights to these lands, 
sound policy dictates that every effort should be resorted to 
by the two Governments to settle their respective claims. . 
. . Although the difficulty referred to (the Oregon title) 
may not for several years to come involve the peace of the two 
countries, yet I shall not delay to urge on Great Britain the 
importance of its early settlement."^* 

Linn was not satisfied with this explanation and desired 
more information which he sought to obtain by a call upon 
the President as to the nature and extent of the "informal 
communications" which took place between the American Sec- 
retary of State and the British commissioner on the subject; 
he also wished to know what were the reasons which pre- 
vented "any agreement on the subject at present." Although 

23 Globe, XII. Appen. 736-7- 3i Aug. 1842. 

24 Richardson, Messages, IV, 196. 
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Senator Archer, for the Committee on Foreign Relations, ques- 
tioned the utihty of the resolution, since it was not to be sup- 
posed that the negotiations had been laid aside, he would not 
oppose it if the customary words "if not inconsistent with the 
public interest" were included. Benton sustained Linn and 
said no word appeared in the correspondence submitted to 
the Senate and there was no place in this country for state 
secrets ; if Great Britain had a claim let her show what it was. 
All the satisfaction obtained from the resolution was the assur- 
ance that the President was already adopting measures in 
pursuance of his views as stated in the Annual Message and 
that it did not appear consistent with the public interest to 
make further communication at the time. A call for a report 
of Lieutenant Fremont's exploring expedition was intended 
to place still more information before the Senate to guide its 
action. 

A clear field was allowed Dr. Linn when he was ready 
to carry out his plans as announced at the previous session. 
His bill was referred to a special committee which, two days 
later, returned it with minor amendments, so that about a 
week later the measure was before the Senate for discussion 
(December 30, 1842). 25 The first attack upon it was in the 
form of an amendment to strike out the preamble which read, 
"Whereas, the title of the United States to the Territory of 
Oregon is certain, and will not be abandoned, therefore, etc." 
Tappan of Ohio in moving the amendment said that such a 
statement was neither in good taste nor necessary, although 
he favored the bill in itself. Tappan was supported by Archer 
of Virginia and Crittenden of Kentucky as well as others, but 
Linn was unyielding; the preamble must stand. It was not 
until a vote of 17 to 17 on striking out the amendment, with 
the chair about to cast the deciding vote, was taken, that Linn 
saw the disadvantage of allowing a decisive division on this 
point; according he agreed to the amendment and the pre- 
amble was struck out by general consent. 

The next point of attack was the land grant provision. West- 



25 The bill was before the Senate from December 30 to February 7, when it 
was mscussed for parts of nineteen days. Globe, XII, 99 to 224 passim, and 
Appen. 74 to 134 passim. 
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ern expansiveness was manifest in Fulton's amendment to the 
original proposition that every white male inhabitant of the 
age of eighteen or over should have 640 acres of land ; Fulton 
(Arkansas) succeeded in increasing this so that every married 
man should have 160 acres additional for himself, 160 acres 
for his wife, and 160 acres for each child under the age of 
eighteen which he might have or "which (might) be bom 
within five years afterward." No other change was made 
and the essential provisions, when the bill was ordered en- 
grossed for the third reading were these : 

The President was authorized and required to provide 
for the erection of five forts from the Missouri and Arkan- 
sas Rivers to the mouth of the Columbia. 

A land grant to inhabitants as indicated above was 
included. 

The President was authorized to appoint two additional 
Indian agents to superintend the interests of the United 
States in Indian affairs "west of any agency now estab- 
lished by law." 

An appropriation of $100,000 was made to carry the 
act into effect. 

The second section provided that the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the Supreme and District Courts of the 
Territory of Iowa should be extended over "that part of 
the Indian Territorv lying west of the present limits of 
the said Territory of Iowa, and south to the 49th degree 
of north latitude, and east of the Rocky mountains, and 
north of the boundary line between the United States and 
the Republic of Texas, not included within the limits of 
any state; and also, over the Territories comprising the 
Rocky Mountains and the country between them and the 
Pacific Ocean, south of 54 degrees 40 minutes of north 
latitude, and north of the 42d degree of north latitude;" 
provided this jurisdiction should not extend to British 
subjects arrested on a criminal charge within the limits as 
outlined west of the Rockies, so long as the same should 
remain free and open to the citizens and subjects of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Section three provided the details relative to carrying 
into effect the extension of the laws in the territory. 

When the bill, as reported with amendments from the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole, was before the Senate for third 
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reading and passage the real discussion, took place.^* While 
the debate naturally brought up the question of title this feature 
was not particularly emphasized. Those who were for the 
bill as it stood relied upon the assertion that the territory 
belonged to the United States at least as far as 49° and to them 
that point was not a subject for discussion. They supported 
this stand by the further assertion that it was the policy of 
Great Britain to let time work in her favor and strengfthen her 
pretensions. To this end they made land grants, in fact if not 
in form, to the Hudson's Bay Company, an organization which 
was gradually bringing under its influence the whole region, 
even south of the Columbia. The western note was heard 
when Benton charged that the Ashburton treaty in effect paci- 
fied the North while it left the South and West in the lurch ; 
that the American Secretary of State had been willing to sac- 
rifice other parts of the nation provided he could secure com- 
mercial and other advantages desired especially by New Eng- 
land and then by the northern States generally. Scarcely 
consistent with this view was a point brought up both by Tap- 
pan and Benton : Great Britain had won what she wanted in 
the treaty, at least so far asi territory was concerned; now it 
behooved the United States to see that she did not play the 
same game and oust her opponent from Oregon. Benton's 
criticism of the failure to have the Oregon Question settled 
by the Webster-Ashburton Treaty was severe ; he characterized 
it as the third blunder the United States in dealing with the 
Northwest Coast after the War of 1812.2? No better time, he 
thought, would come to settle the matter because Great Britain 
was likely to have been in a compliant mood owing to her 
success in gaining a part of Maine for Canada. 

The matter of the land grants provoked the most heated 
discussion. Those who were opposed to any action at all 
called this provision a palpable infraction of the convention, 
and even those who were not opposed to occupying the region 



26 Those active in opposition to all or part included Calhoun (S. C), Choate 
(Mass.), Huntington (Conn.), McDuffie (S. C), Berrien (Ga.), and Archer (Va.). 
Linn and Benton (Mo.), Tappan (C), Sevier (Ark.), Young (111.), Phelps (Vt.), 
and Walker (Miss.), argued for the! bill. 

27 The other two were the two conventions for joint occupancy. See his Thirty 
Years' View, II, 469- 
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were unable always to agree to the principle of the land grants. 
Choate and Benton argued this point at length and nearly 
all who took part in the debate ventured an opinion on one 
side or the other. The proponents of the featiSre urged that 
Great Britain had granted land through the agency of the 
Hudson's Bay Company.^^. 

Most of the opponents of the measure were of the opinion 
that time would do more for the United States than legislation 
could; no emergency existed and it was better to be on the 
safe side of the treaty than to embark into expensive coloniza- 
tion schemes, a field to that time unentered by this country. 
Moreover it appeared that Great Britain as yet placed little 
value (McDuffie) on the disputed region, but if she thought 
the United States had violated the provisions of the conven- 
tion she would be inclined to stand on the point and raise her 
estimate of the value involved. 

The first actual trial of strength came when it was moved 
to refer the bill to the Committee on Foreign Relations, lost 
24 to 22. By the same majority an amendment to strike out 
the land grant clause was lost, and the third reading and 
passage showed the same alignment. On the Monday after its 
passage Linn asked if the bill was still in the possession of 
the Senate, and if so by what rule. Archer, who had given 
notice that he would call for a reconsideration, said that the 
bill had not yet passed out of the possession of the Senate, and 
proceeded to move its reconsideration. On the next day, when 
there was a larger attendance of members, the vote was taken 
and reconsideration was refused by a vote of 24 to 24. 

This vote involved a roll call hence it is possible to deter- 
mine the party and sectional alignment of Senators on the 
measure. Of the twenty-four who voted for reconsideration 
all but three were Whigs; Mangum of North Carolina and 
Calhoun and McDuffie of South Carolina were the three 
Democrats who opposed the measure. Eighteen Democrats 



28 In answer to a resolution introduced by Morehead (Ky.), the Secretary of 
State stated that the United States minister to England had been assured by the 
British government that no land had been granted to the Company the only grant 
had been the exclusive right to trade with the Indians. Globe, XII, 175; 
Appen. 229. 
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and six Whigs voted against reconsideration, that is in support 
of the bill. Thus it was very nearly a party division. The 
Whigs who voted against reconsideration were Clayton (Del.), 
Henderson (Miss.), Merrick (Md.), Morehead (Ky.), 
Phelps (Vt), and Smith (Ind.) Of the three eastern Whigs 
Phelps was a member of the special Committee on the Oregon 
Territory. Taking Benton's charge that the North was will- 
ing to sacrifice the interests of the South and the West, that 
is by opposing any definite action for Oregon, it is interesting 
to analyze the vote from that point of view, taking as South 
the States below Mason and Dixon's line and as West the 
three north of the Ohio River, and Missouri, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. The result is this : 

For the bill Against the bill 
North 9 11 

South 5 10 

West 10 3 

The only outstanding fact apparent is that the West sup- 
ported the bill; the only westerners opposed were Crittenden 
(Ky.), and Porter and Woodbridge of Michigan, all Whigs. 
Crittenden's statement that he believed the bill contrary to 
the spirit of the treaty is a sufficient explanation of his stand. 
Neither Porter nor Woodbridge took part in the debate, and 
in the absence of direct evidence there can be only the surmise 
that party allegiance explains their vote. The charge that the 
North was against the proposition because it was willing to 
let the West pay for what it had gained by the Webster-Ash- 
burton Treaty is not shown by the vote, and the South clearly 
did not look upon the Oregon Question as particularly its own. 

It was not until the Oregon bill had made considerable 
progress in the Senate that the House took any formal notice 
of the Oregon issue. In the middle of January, 1843, Rey- 
nolds of Illinois moved an amendment, rejected without a 
division, to the appropriation bill whereby a sum of $20,000, 
instead of being for "surveys west of the Mississippi" would 
be for a military survey from Council Bluffs to the mouth of 
the Columbia. Nearly all agreed that this method of ap- 
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proach to the matter was not proper, especially since every- 
one knew of the bill at the moment before the Senate. 

When the Senate bill was before the House Re)molds, 
chairman of the select Committee on Oregon, moved its refer- 
ence to the Committee of the Whole House ; Pendleton moved 
that it be referred to the Committee on Mihtary Affairs, and 
Everett preferred the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs got the bill. John Quincy 
Adams was chairman of this committee and it is to his 
Memoirs that we turn to ascertain the fate of the measure, for 
there was the knowledge in the House that if Adams received 
the bill there was little hope for it. "There is the end of 
that," said Andrew Kennedy, of Indiana, when the reference 
was announced. The Oregonians made one more attempt, 
however, to prevent the death of their measure; Adams de- 
scribes it.29 

"10th. (Feb.) Several members moved resolutions 
of reconsideration of votes taken yesterday. Among 
them was one referring to the committee of the whole 
on the state of the Union a bill surreptitiously smuggled 
into the House by Reynolds, of Illinois, being the same 
bill which Dr. Linn, of Missouri, has been worming 
through the senate for the benefit of Tom Benton. The 
Senate bill had, after a double tug, been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Everett now moved to 
reconsider the reference of Reynolds' bill to the committee 
of the whole on the state of the Union, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs ; which was 
carried without a division." 

Both bills, that which had come from the Senate and Rey- 
nolds' which was identical, were taken up by the committee, 
with all members but Everett present. Without any discus- 
sion an informal vote showed that five members were against 
both bills, one for the Senate bill and one for the same bill 
with amendments. Adams moved to be instructed, in the 
event of the House's refusing to accept the recommendation 
of the committee, to move an amendment that there should be 
neither involuntary servitude nor slavery, in the Territory. 

39 Memoirs, XI, 314, 318, 321. 
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There the matter rested for three days until the committee 
again took it up. Everett, then present, agreed with the 
majority about rejecting both bills, but there was a unanimous 
rejection of Adams' motion for instruction on the slavery issue 
"as it was from the Northwestern Territory," although two 
of the committee, Granger and Everett, said they would sup- 
port Adams if he moved the amendment as an individual. 
The recommendation of the committee was favored by the 
majority of the House, and the bill was not referred to again 
during the session. Nor did the Oregon Question appear again 
in any guise during the remainder of the Congress. 

Very little newspaper comment was roused by the failure of 
Linn's measure to become law, although there were numer- 
ous references to other Oregon matters. The American press, 
however, was interested to print English comments upon the 
proposed law. Some of these indicate the feeling aroused on 
the other side of the Atlantic as reports of the progress of the 
measure were received. The London Times said:^" 

"It is not easy to believe people in earnest in such a 
grotesque proposal. We should as readily expect Lord 
Ellenborough to establish a line of sentry boxes from 
Calcutta to Candahar, or Sir Charles Metcalfe from Mon- 
treal to the North Pole. But the truth probably is that 
it was never really intended. The whole affair was and 
almost professed to be, a discharge of blank cartridges to 
intimidate Lord Aberdeen. The speakers 'wanted to see 
the bill passed by a unanimous vote. * * * jf this 
were done, we should never hear another word of the 
right of Great Britain to the Territory of Oregon.' This 
is the whole truth. They wanted it passed, though they 
knew its execution to be impracticable. They thought 
they could bully, and tried to do so to the best of their 
power; and Mr. McDuffie — honest man — ^has in the sim- 
plicity of his heart taken some pains to expose their 
simplicity . . ." 

The Scotsman was less inclined to think that the whole 
thing had been a bit of empty thunder, but it considered that 

30 Quoted in !^iles Register, 22 April, 1843. See also the violent article, "The 
North-West (American) Boundary," in Fraser's Magazine (Apr., 1843), 37:484-502; 
also one in the Dublin University Magazine (Mar., 1843), 21:377-94. 
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from the nature of things the whole question would be solved 
within fifty years and any treaty would be a dead letter. 
"From the rapid strides with which the American population 
are advancing along the Missouri, there is no risk in saying 
that masses of that population will have passed the Rocky 
Mountains before there is a single Canadian settlement within 
five hundred miles of them." But if the British people wanted 
a quarrel here was a pretty good pretext. 

"That a proposition should be seriously entertained in 
America, and by her legislators, for sending an armed 
force to occupy the Oregon Territory, while her right to 
do it is under discussion, is such an act of insolence as 
one state can scarcely be supposed to offer to another, 
unless with the design of provoking war." 

The "strong red line" incident, with the feeling in England 
that Lord Ashburton had been overreached by Mr. Webster 
in the Maine boundary settlement, served as a warning to some 
Britons. "Let us not negotiate with a people devoid of the 
commonest principles of honor;" said the Times. "We must 
act ; and before we have any tricks played upon us in Oregon, 
let us send a fleet of heavy armed and well manned steam- 
boats to protect our rights in the fertile and valuable valley 
of the Columbia."^! 

It was not alone in the public prints that the action of the 
Senate aroused comment in England. Lord Palmerston, then 
leader of the Opposition, in a long speech in Parliament at- 
tacking the Washington (Webster-Ashburton) Treaty, re- 
ferred to the Oregon bill. He saw in it and still more clearly 
in the speeches accompanjdng its passage an indication of an 
overweening arrogance which had been fostered by the weak 
yielding of the British government. 

"It is impossible," he said, "I confess, that this bill should 
pass the other branches of the legislature; but, if it were 
to pass, and to be acted upon, it would be a declaration 
of war. It would be the invasion and seizure of a terri- 
tory in dispute, by virtue of a decree made by one of the 
parties in its own favor. Thus, even before this vaunted 



31 In Registtr, ii Mar., 1843, from Timts of 4 Feb. 
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treaty . . . has come into operation new differences 
have arisen, and old ones have been revived. A fresh 
proof how true it is that undue concessions, instead of 
securing peace, only increase the appetite for aggres- 
sion. "^2 

Sir Robert Peel, replying to this charge by Palmerston, told 
the House that allowance must be made for the "position of a 
government so open to popular influence." He had received 
assurances that the executive government of the United States 
desired to come to an adjustment and he was convinced that, 
unless there was a revival of bitter feelings between the two 
countries, the attempt to settle the question by negotiation 
would be successful. Even if the bill should pass the other 
house, which he did not think possible, the president would 
not give his approval after expressing his desire to negotiate. 
Macaulay thought that the Senate was sufficiently removed 
from popular influences to make their action ominous; when 
such a body of men of greatest weight and distinguished for 
their ability could take such action it showed the state of 
public feeling in America resulting from the treaty.^^ 

There is absolutely no evidence to support the belief that the 
Senators responsible for the passage of the Oregon bill were, 
as the Times thought, doing it for effect and not in earnest. 
If they could have had their way all the terms of the measure 
would have been enforced at the earliest possible moment. On 
the other hand there is no support for the charge that those 
close to the Administration and those who were responsible in 
more than ordinary measure for the action of each house were 
deterred by fear of British displeasure. A variety of motives 
are to be found. Most of them believed that, when the 
moment for action had arrived, the proper step was to annul 
the treaties in accordance with their provisions, but they 
believed that the question could be settled by negotiation before 
that act should be necessary. Furthermore the whole matter 
was not an issue to be considered by itself alone ; it was bound 



12 3 Hans. 67:1216-7. .... 

'ir Ibid I225i 6; 1264, 5. At a later date similar statements were made by 
Peel when &r Blewitt called attention to the insulting language of Mr. Linn in 
the Senate. Peel's jocose response seemed to meet with the approval of the Houm 
and showed no tension in Parliament 
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up with the growing importance of the Texas question, and 
that in turn brought up the matter of the extension of slavery 
into the territories existing and prospective. A hint of this 
phase has been brought out in the account of Adams' report 
of the action of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The Oregon Question was rapidly coming close to the 
point when it would depart from the role of a diplomatic and 
legislative issue as such and become a pawn in the great politi- 
cal game which was already developing for the crisis of 1845-8. 
A corroboration of this point is shown by the action of the 
House in the matter of the report of Wilkes. In the early part 
of January, 1843, a resolution, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, called for a report from Wilkes on the Oregon Ques- 
tion. A week later extracts from his report were produced, 
but on February first Pendleton introduced another resolution 
to rescind that one calling for the report. He explained, in 
answer to the expostulations from all over the House, that it 
would take a month to copy the report so that it could not 
possibly be produced before adjournment. The House was 
content with this explanation. That report, however, did not 
cover more than forty written sheets. It appears that the 
Whigs and Tyler were anxious to suppress the report which 
contained a strong plea for pressing the American claim clear 
to 54° 40', and this they did most effectively. It was not until 
1911 that it was printed as an official document.^* 



34 See Globe, XII, 159, 231. Con^. Record XLVII, 31 19 seq. Congressman 
Humphrey, who obtained the publication in 1911, said, 'These public men (the 
Congressmen of 1842-3) could not have been ignorant of the report made by Lieut. 
Wilkes, and as we now read that report we are forced to the conclusion that 
some of the statesmen of that day were not more frank than are some at present 
and that they did not always give the true reasons for their action." 



CHAPTER VI. 
Oregon and the Political Game : 1843-4. 

The fairly strict party lines drawn in the poll of the Senate 
on the Linn bill early in 1843 cast a bit of illumination upon 
the situation which was already developing for the presidential 
campaign of 1844. Many factors entered into this situation 
and it will be necessary to point out the relative importance of 
the Oregon Question among them all, for it did not stand 
alone, nor yet was it the paramount issue before the people. 
Upon it could be founded a slogan which would draw votes 
in certain quarters and repel them in others ; hence it was a 
problem for political managers to weigh the merits of Oregon 
as a political plank in the platforms of a national campaign. 

It is not denied that there were men in public life who acted 
solely from motives influenced by the merits of the question 
itself; some either viewed as unquestionable the rights of the 
United States to all or part of the region, and believed sin- 
cerely that further delay in settlement would be inimical if not 
disastrous. Others held that a very grave doubt existed as 
to the secure foundation of the most extensive claim, and many 
of these continued to think that there was no need for imme- 
diate action in any case. So, too, were men who voted for 
presidential electors and for members of Congress divided in 
their opinions, in so far as they bestowed thought upon the 
issue. Throughout the West there was the feeling, pretty 
widely entertained, that the settlement of the Oregon Ques- 
tion on terms favorable to the United States involved the most 
vital factors of the nation's welfare. In the South Oregon 
paled into insignificance before Texas, and in the manufactur- 
ing and commercial centers of the North and East, Texas was 
a synonym for the extension of slavery, and Oregon but an- 
other of those wild as well as dangerous imj^nings of a rude 
frontier people. 

These elements, indifferent or keenly interested as the case 
might be, were ready for the hand of the political leaders who 
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sought and used them for advancing the fortunes of their own 
party while attempting to check the career of their opponents. 
For them Oregon was an instrument for attaining other ends, 
as well as, for a few of them, an end in itself. In other words, 
the whole situation was not unlike that which is to be found 
in every presidential campaign, although the properties of the 
action had been somewhat shifted. 

During the preliminaries leading to the conventions of 1844 
there were three clearly defined political groups to be reckoned 
with; the Whigs, the Democrats, and the Tyler men. The 
Whigs were smarting under the check administered to their 
plans by the death of President Harrison and the defection 
of Tyler. Tyler's vetoes had largely frustrated their high 
hopes for economic and fiscal change; the protective tariff, 
which took a foremost place in their campaign in 1840, had 
failed to materialize; the Bank had not been restored, and 
internal improvements were not being made at Federal ex- 
pense. The Democrats were bent on recapturing the place of 
power which they had held uninterruptedly for many years 
before the inauguration of President Harrison. They were 
bound to prevent a radical change in the tariff policy of the 
United States, and the Southern Democrats were anxious for 
the immediate annexation of Texas, primarily for its supposed 
future importance in maintaining the balance of slave and free 
States. John Tyler had shown himself no Whig and had 
incurred the detestation of the party which elected him to the 
vice-presidency; on the other hand he was distrusted by the 
Democrats. Nevertheless he had a considerable personal fol- 
lowing, which, as his enemies alleged, he was building up by 
patronage. He thought that on the strength of his record as 
chief executive for nearly four years he should be considered 
among the strong candidates in 1844. 

Within both the Whig and Democratic parties there divi- 
sions, different leaders having their adherents. The Whigs, 
however, were not so badly off for unity as were the Demo- 
crats since at an early date Henry Clay was considered the 
most eligible standard bearer for 1844, as he had been by a 
large group four years before. He was a westerner and a 
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southerner, for Kentucky reflected the ideas of both sections ; 
he stood well with the North and East on account of his pro- 
tective tariff views. He could be counted on to draw votes 
from all parts of the Union. The Democrats, on the other 
hand, had two prominent leaders, Martin Van Buren, who 
was the favorite in the North, and John C. Calhoun, who 
could count on almost undivided Democratic support in the 
South. So closely were they matched that it was not until 
the national convention at Baltimore was; actually in session 
that the real situation could be grasped. 

Only in the light of this political situation can the Oregon 
activities of the first session of the Twenty-eighth Congress 
be interpreted. Most of the speeches which were delivered 
and many of the bills framed at this session were primarily 
aimed at influencing the coming election. Each faction tried 
to put itself on record in such a way as to commend itself to 
the country, and, at the same time, discredit its opponents, and 
all seized upon the references in the Annual Message to the 
Oregon Problem as points of departure. 

The Message^ announced in general terms that the "United 
States would be at all times indisposed to aggrandize them- 
selves at the expense of any other nation, but while they would 
be restrained by principles of honor . . . from setting 
up a demand for territory, which does not belong to them, 
they would as unwillingly consent to a surrender of their 
rights." It noted that the United States had always con- 
tended that these claims appertained "to the entire region of 
country lying on the Pacific, and embraced within 42 degrees 
and 54, 40 of north latitude." The American minister at 
London had, under instructions, again brought the matter to 
the attention of the government of Great Britain, and "while 
nothing will be done to compromit the rights or honor of the 
United States, every proper expedient will be resorted to, in 
order to bring the negotiation now in progress of resumption 
to a speedy and happy termination." The President added 
his recommendation of the previous Message for an act pro- 
viding a line of military posts and extending the laws of the 

I Richkrdson Messages, TV, 2S7. 8. 
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United States over Oregon. He further stated that "under 
our free system of government" new republics were destined 
to arise on the shores of the Pacific at no distant day, thus 
linking in the thoughts of men Oregon and California. 

Numerous petitions and memorials, among them one from 
Wilkes and members of his expedition for remuneration for 
losses, gave further occasion to make the Oregon Question 
prominent. 

In the Senate Dr. Linn was no longer in his place to lead the 
Oregon forces; he had died the previous summer after the 
adjournment of Congress, and after he had been re-elected to 
the Senate.^ Another Missourian, David R. Atchison, took 
his place as a leader among those urging the occupation of 
Oregon. Senator Atchison opened his campaign by introduc- 
ing a bill which was practically the same as that which had 
passed the Senate at the last session, although the land grant 
clause was not included. Neither was there a clause extend- 
ing the laws of the United States over its citizens in the Ore- 
gon Territory which was defined to "comprise all the country 
lying west of the Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean and 
between the parallels of 42 degrees and 54 degrees and 40 
minutes of north latitude." Soon after the remainder of the 
proposed Oregon measures were introduced in the form of a 
bill for territorial organization. 

It was neither of these messages, however, which became 
the immediate occasion of the Oregon discussions which took 
place in the Senate early in January. Senator William Allen, 
of Ohio, from this time one of the most ardent Oregon sup- 
porters, introduced a resolution calling upon the President for 
copies of any instructions given to the American minister in 
London on the subject of the title to and the occupation of 
Oregon since March 4th, 1841. Replying to an objection to 
the resolution Allen inquired what was the use of waiting for 
the information until the whole matter was settled ; the Senate 
would recall the treaty of 1842 which had been accepted since 

2 See Benton's eulogy. Globe, XIII, 28-9; and /Bowlin's, Ibid., 31-2. In 
Niles' Register, 28 Oct., 1843, there is a sketch taken from the Missouri Repub- 
lican. 
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the United States was already compromitted. He called atten- 
tion to the speeches which had taken place in Parliament the 
previous spring, when the Senate had passed the Oregon bill, 
which were in his opinion virtually a threat to force the 
United States into negotiations. But the Senate, since Mr. 
Pakenham had just arrived as minister from England, did 
not accept the views of Mr. Allen, although they were sup- 
ported by Benton that it was the President's duty to consult 
the Senators before he acted, and defeated the resolution, 34 
to 14, with only Democrats voting for it. On the same day 
Allen renewed his efforts in another manner by bringing in a 
resolution calling on the President to inform the Senate, giving 
details, whether any tribes of Indians within the territorial 
limits of the United States were in the pay of Great Britain, 
and to place before Congress copies of any correspondence 
relating to the subject. There was no action on the resolution. 
Senator Semple of Illinois brought the real issue before his 
colleagues by a resolution calling upon the President to annul 
the convention, and this was the basis of most of the Senate's 
discussion during the session.^ The question of "giving 
notice" as it was thereafter called led to a skirmish between 
Semple and Archer, as chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; Archer questioned the propriety of discussing such 
a topic when the British minister might draw the conclusion 
that the Senate did not intend to abide by the result of the 
negotiations, and he stated his intention of obstructing any 
such move until the negotiation should be completed or aban- 
doned. The discussion of the resolution on its merits was 
postponed until late in February, in part to allow Greenhow's 
Memorial to be printed and placed in the hands of the Senators 
for their instruction about Oregon.'* Benton said, "We on 
this side want no books in this case," and, when Archer told 
him that the book would support his opinion, "I have seen 
and read and know more than can be written on this subject 

3 Globe, XIII, 119-20; 151, 195-6. 

4 On Jan. i6, Archer presented a memorial from Greenhow asking Congress to 
subscribe to a number of copies of his work on Oregon. Benton objected to spend- 
ing public money for the work, but in April a bill appropriating the sum required 
was passed. Globe, XIII, 151; 299; 304; 553-60. 
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by Mr. Greenhow, or more than that gentleman ever heard 
of it." 

From February 22d to March 21st parts of eleven days 
were devoted to discussing this resolution, many of the most 
able men of the Senate participating. Although the title was 
threshed out until the topic was threadbare, there was no 
new information, although considerable misinformation, ad- 
duced; the proponents of the resolution pictured in glowing 
colors the advantages certain to be derived from taking posses- 
sion of the territory, while the opponents found little or 
nothing to praise there. The issue was essentially what it 
had been in the previous spring; the Oregon men would 
press the title immediately as far as 54° 40', the other side 
inclined to the belief that as the matter had waited many years 
it would not be harmed by a little longer waiting. 

War talk was frequently heard. The supporters of the reso- 
lution were nearly unanimous that Great Britain was getting 
ready to attack the United States ; Buchanan pointed out the 
hostile tone of the British press during the past year, and 
scorned Clayton's (Delaware) insinuation that this was due 
rather to Pennsylvania's repudiation of her public debt than to 
Oregon. Some took the other tack by declaring that the oppo- 
nents of Oregon were raising a war cry in order to prevent 
anything being done. Again and again was sounded the cry 
that some Senators would supinely allow' the United States 
to be despoiled of more of its territory rather than lift a hand 
to prevent the robbery; Hannegan of Indiana went so far in 
the heat of debate as to say that he would see the dissolution 
of the Union rather than yield territory without war, although 
the next day he explained that his remarks had been misun- 
derstood. The suggestion that, while the title of the United 
States to territory south of 49° was undoubtedly clear and 
indisputable, there was at least a question as to whether Great 
Britain might not have rights between 49° and 54° 40' was 
repudiated by every western Senator as ignoble truckling to 
the British, 

The political character of the whole discussion is revealed 
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by the roll taken when the resolution was defeated by a vote 
of 28 to 18.' The eighteen who voted for the notice were 
Democrats all; twenty-four of those voting against it were 
Whigs; four Democrats, Crittenden, Huger and McDuffie 
(S. C), and Haywood (N. C), made up the number of 
opponents. Merrick of Maryland and Phelps of Vermont 
were both members of the special Committee on the Oregon 
Territory, but, as Whigs, they voted against the resolution. 
Of the eighteen affirmative votes five were from the North, 
four from the South, and the rest from the West. Six west- 
erners voted against the measure, both Senators from Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and one each from Indiana and 
Michigan. 

A further political aspect is seen in connection with the 
activity of Mr. Buchanan of Pennsylvania in supporting the 
resolution. Not only did he give his hearty approval to it, 
but he took particular pains to demonstrate the validity of 
the title to 54° 40'. He was the only Northern Senator who 
took the floor in support of the resolution. One must recall, 
however, that the Baltimore Convention was only a few weeks 
off, and however slight others might think his chances, Buch- 
anan himself believed he was entitled to consideration as a 
candidate for president. 

Such was the result of the trial of strength on the resolu- 
tion for notice that the Oregon men were not anxious to press 
Atchison's bill, even had the Whigs been willing to allow it. 
The western Democrats were content to rest their cause oti 
the stand of the Baltimore Convention and toward influencing 
that body they now bent all their efforts. Even Atchison 
stated that it was better to wait until the results of the negotia- 
tion were known before the matter was pressed. But the 
Senate desired to learn how this affair was progressing, for, 
in June, after the Convention had taken its stand for 54-40, 
a resolution requested the President to lay before the Senate 
confidentially "a copy of any instructions which may have been 
given by the Executive to the American minister in England 

5 Globe, XIII, 427. 
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on the subject of the title to, and the occupation of the Terri- 
tory of Oregon," also copies of the correspondence "which 
may have passed between the Government and that of Great 
Britain in relation to this subject." The President replied 
that he did not consider it expedient to communicate the 
desired information. 

The activities of the House followed much the same lines 
as those of the Senate with perhaps a little more of outspoken^ 
ness. Several measures relating to Oregon were introduced, 
but none passed or even reached the point where there was a 
division. As in the Senate the chief discussion took place 
respecting a resolution calling upon the President to give 
notice to Great Britain for the termination of the convention, 
but the debate was neither so long nor so able as that which 
took place in the upper house.* This resolution, introduced 
by Robert Dale Owen of Indiana, received most support from 
Ingersoll of Pennsylvania and Wentworth of Illinois, but the 
discussion was desultory and not especially interesting to the 
House.' Politics interfered more obtrusively in the House 
debate than had been the case with that in the Senate; more- 
over the House took more definitely the stand that it was the 
duty of Congress to strengthen the hands of the President as 
well as limit his discretion by some positive action. The 
"shame" of the treaty of 1842 was dragged forth and elicited 
from Winthrop of Massachusetts a denial of the allegation 
that Great Britain had gained a large amount of territory in 
Maine; Winthrop regretted the temper manifested on both 
sides, especially deprecating the disposition to sow seeds of 
perpetual war with England, as the Democratic party did with 
its habit of bringing out the "red lion" on all occasions. 

Hughes of Missouri, with the aid of Duncan of Ohio, tried 
in vain to secure a hearing for a bill to create a territorial 
government, a bill which was essentially the Linn bill of the 
previous Congress. Twice the question was ordered on going 



6 A modified resolution by Hughes of Missouri introduced before Owen's came 
up for discussion but was dropped. Owen's resolution in Globe, XIII, io6, 182-91, 
409-12, 418. It occasioned the discussion in January and again in March. 

7 Adams records. Memoirs, XI, 494, "I found Wentworth roaring like a bull 
buffalo, about the Oregon Territory; but nobody followed htm." 
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into committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
and each time the motion was lost. Commenting on the first 
of these motions J. Q. Adams says, "that Duncan moved to 
take up the bill in committee and called for tellers who re- 
turned a vote of 30 to 95. 

"As I passed through the tellers in the negative," relates 
the veteran statesman, "I said to Duncan, 'Not quite yet, 
Doctor,' and I might have said, 'Not at all.' "^ 

The truth of Adams' prediction was manifest when Duncan, 
just as the House was about to adjourn for the session in the 
latter part of May, announced that he would call up the Ore- 
gon bill and was greeted with a laugh. 

When it was seen that it would be impossible to get any 
affirmative action for Oregon in the House, either in the form 
of a resolution for notice, the passage of a bill for a territorial 
organization, or any other positive act, an attempt was made 
to secure an expression of opinion on a House resolution 
which read:' 

Resolved, "1. That it is the opinion of this House, the 
United States has a clear and indisputable title to all the 
country on the northwest coast of America, commonly 
called the Oregon Territory, from the forty-second paral- 
lel of north latitude, to fifty-four degrees forty minutes 
of north latitude. 

"2. That it is the imperious duty of the Gbvemment 
of the United States to take possession of all the country 
owned by it on the northwest coast and to organize such 
territorial government as will give ample and complete 
protection to our citizens in that quarter." 

A third article was proposed as an amendment and accepted 
by the mover, 

"3. That it is expedient and conducive to the best 
interests of the country, that Texas should be annexed 
to the United States as soon as annexation can be ac- 
complished on fair and legitimate principles." 

An attempt to separate the two propositions arose when it 
was moved to table the whole, but the Speaker ruled that a 

Tlbid., Xn, 30-1. ,, , 

9 Globe, XIII, 443- 35 March, 
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motion to table was not divisible, so the resolutions were tabled 
by a vote of 106 to 66. The House evidently did not intend 
to frame a plank for the coming national conventions. 

Throughout all the discussion in both houses of Congress in 
this session the animus of the discussions and attempted action 
was plain ; it was intended to define an issue for political pur- 
poses. Those who desired immediate action in Oregon would 
have been glad to see their measure become law, but none of 
them had the slightest expectation of accomplishing anything 
at that session. Members of both houses not only shaped 
their action and pronounced their speeches with a view to its 
effect upon the choice of delegates for the national conven- 
tions and upon the subsequent election, but actively took part 
in the campaign wherever it was possible. The Whigs 
avoided taking a well-defined stand upon the issue and blocked 
all immediate action in Congress, while outside the legislative 
halls they emphasized other issues and ignored Oregon. Clay 
would make no positive statement as to his stand before the 
Whig national convention took place, and the platform of that 
convention was equally reticent. This seems to add weight to 
the belief that the Oregon Question was not, in the opinion of 
a majority of the people, a paramount political issue in 1844. 
The strength of the Whigs did not lie in the West; their 
stronghold was on the eastern seaboard where questions of 
tariff and fiscal organization overtopped all other issues. Not 
only did they insist that these economic issues must not be 
buried under an Oregon plank, but they felt that to press the 
question was likely to strain relations between Great Britain 
and the United States, possibly resulting in war which would 
be more disastrous to manufacturing and commercial interests 
than the maintenance of the tariff in its unsatisfactory shape. 
Whig sentiment on Oregon was expressed by Daniel Webster, 
in writing to Everett in January, 1844. After speaking of 
the abusive tone of the British press on the topic and the 
desire shown by many Americans of making trouble between 
the countries, he said :i° 

10 29 Jan., 1844; Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster, II, :79-8o. 
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"From present appearances it is not probable that either 
House will, at present, recommend to the President to give 
the necessary notice for the termination of the Conven- 
tion of 1818. I believe Oregon to be a poor country, in 
no way important to England, except that she happens 
to have settlements in the region, and of very little conse- 
quence to the United States. The ownership of the whole 
country is very likely to follow the greater settlement, 
and larger amount of population, proceeding, hereafter, 
from whichsoever of the two countries." 

Nor were the Whigs willing to allow their pet economic 
hobbies to be overridden by Texas, that firebrand which stirred 
the country and whipped Congress into fury during the pre- 
ceding sessions. Here the Whigs were between the devil 
and the deep sea: if annexation sentiments were avowed it 
would cost votes in the anti-slavery North and East ; if annex- 
ation was opposed it would mean the probable loss of support 
in the border States and the certain loss of the South and 
Southwest. Hence Clay, while he did not oppose the annexa- 
tion of Texas since, on his record as to the treaty of 1819, he 
could consistently take the ground that it would be "re-annexa- 
tion," would not go so far as to state that he favored action 
under any circumstances. Shortly before the adjournment of 
Congress and after his nomination at Baltimore Clay's stand 
on expansion in general was attacked by W. W. Payne of Ala- 
bama in the House. ^^ Payne said that Mr. Clay's opinions 
were "in opposition to the annexation of Texas, and to an 
increase of territory from any quarter, whether Texas or 
Oregon," and he called on the friends of Mr. Clay to produce 
evidence that he was in favor of annexation, charging him with 
playing a "double game to mislead different sections of the 
Union." 

Further evidence on Whig sentiment regarding Oregon is 
found in J. Q. Adams' note^^ relating to the reception of a 
proposition, in the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
recommend an appropriation for a special and extraordinary 
mission to England, a project of Webster's. "Holmes," rec- 

11 Globe, XII, 680-1. 

12 Memoirs, Xl, 3*7-30. 
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ords Adams, "was very warmly for it, with Gushing and 
myself. But Everett and Granger, peremptorily, Merri- 
weather, bitterly, and Caruthers, with his bland and courteous 
smile, all opposed it." When the committee voted on the rec- 
ommendation the next day six of the nine members opposed 
it, and all six were Whigs, while Adams was the only Whig 
in the three who approved it. 

Adams' position was difficult in 1843 and 1844. He was 
convinced of the good title of the United States even to 54° 
40', and considered the surrender of anything south of 49° as 
little less than treasonable. Yet he was a Whig and his party 
not only would not press the issue but used its power in Gon- 
gress to prevent positive action. Furthermore Adams sus- 
pected some Whigs as well as the pseudo-Whig, President 
Tyler, of being willing to surrender a great deal to Great 
Britain in order to lessen tension in other directions, notably 
with Texas and the Mexican territory west of that republic. 
In March, 1843, he had been told by David Lee Ghild that 
Webster had proposed to Almonte, the Mexican minister, "a 
cession of a portion of territory on the Pacific ocean, includ- 
ing the port of San Francisco, so to allow the British Gov- 
ernment to stretch their territory down to the mouth of the 
Columbia River."^^ A few days later Adams told Webster 
that "all the questions about the right of search, the bill for 
the occupation of the Oregon Territory, Captain Jones's 
movement on California, and all the movements for the annex- 
ation of Texas, were parts of one great system, looking to a 
war for conquest and plunder from Mexico, and a war with 
England and alliance with France." He said that Henry A. 
Wise, a Tyler Democrat, of Virginia, in his speech in Con- 
gress about a year before (14 April, 1842,) "had blabbed the 
whole project ;" while the taking of Monterey had corroborated 
his suspicions. 

Webster assured Adams that the action of Ap Catesby 
Jones in seizing Monterey had been a freak of his own brain, 
and that Wise's speech had been vain and senseless bravado. 

13 Ibid., 340. 
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He did, however, confide to his aged friend that the matter 
had been talked over with Lord Ashburton, who thought that 
if England were allowed to come down to the Columbia she 
would not oppose a cession to the United States by Mexico of 
territory south of 42° to include San Francisco, if that could 
be obtained. 

"What an abime of duplicity !" was Adams' comment in his 
diary, and a few days later noted that all these factors, includ- 
ing the Texan expedition to Santa Fe of the previous year, 
were all suckers of the same root. The original project of 
enlarging the territory of the United States by annexing Texas 
had grown so that it embraced a scheme to secure all New 
Mexico. -'Ap Catesby Jones's occupation of Monterey, Dr. 
Linn's bill for the organization of the Oregon Territory, and, 
above all, the tampering of Webster with the Mexican minister 
here, Almonte, by a proposition that Mexico should cede to 
the United States the port of San Francisco and the parallel 
of thirty-six of north latitude across the continent, to buy the 
consent of Great Britain, with a cession to her from forty-nine 
to the Columbia River, represent altogether a spectacle and 
prospect truly appalling." 

Webster had in fact discussed the situation with President 
Tyler who saw the political value of the suggestion. Tyler 
believed that if a treaty with Mexico could secure at the same 
time a recognition of the independence of Texas and a cession 
of California to the United States all sections of the country 
would be satisfied. "Texas might not stand alone, nor would 
the line proposed for Oregon. Texas would reconcile all to 
the Hne, while California would reconcile or pacify all to 
Oregon."!'* Tyler recurred to this triangular arrangement 
when, after the pubUcation of Polk's first Annual Message, 
he explained to his son his own attitude in the negotiations 
with Great Britain, referring especially to Polk's statement 
that he had offered 49° as a compromise. "I never dreamed," 
said he, "of ceding this country, unless for the greater equiva- 
lent of California, which I fancied Great Britain might be 

14 Tyler to Webster, 23 Jan., 1843; Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, 
11, 361. 
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able to obtain for us throug'h her influence in Mexico; and 
this was but a dream of policy which was never embodied."^' 

It is not necessary to go with Adams all the way in viewing 
Webster's "gigantic political profligacy," but certainly we are 
afforded light on the course which some leading Whigs would 
have adopted had they had the power. Compromise to pre- 
vent the outburst of any one faction, conciliation to tide over 
issues, such as marked the course of the Whig party from 
the beginning, appear here in the tangled web of the politics 
of the 'Forties. The South wished more territory to afford 
slave expansion ; the North opposed such a plan. Annexation 
of Texas would not only arouse the antagonism! of the more 
radical elements of the North but it threatened to jeopardize 
the profits of the conservative commercial and manufacturing 
classes by possible international complications. But both the 
North and the South might conceivably be won if a cession 
from Mexico could be obtained and at the same time produce 
no stringency in the relations with Great Britain. The Whig, 
however, was willing to let the West pay the bill, if we can 
take Webster's testimony, for Great Britain was to be con- 
soled by being allowed to reach south to the Columbia and so 
would probably interpose no objections to American expansion 
at the expense of Mexico. While western men could not lay 
a finger upon the specific fact which would prove their sus- 
picion, they felt that there was the intention to sacrifice what 
they had come to look upon as peculiarly their interest, and 
consequently they were bitter in their denunciation of the 
eastern treachery to their cause.'* 

The Democratic party took the same elements and turned 
them about. Although this party appeared more rent by 
internal dissension than its opponent, its leaders had the 
political penetration to enable them to gauge more accurately 
the political tension and to snatch a victory through a daring 



15 Tyler to R. Tyler, 11 Dec, 1845, Ibid., 447-8. 

16 Benton (Thirty Years' View, 11, 624-5) says in speaking of th« defeat of the 
Senate resolution in 1844: "Upon all this talk of war the commercial interest 
became seriously alarmed, and looked upon the delivery of the notice as a signal 
(or disastrous depression in our foreign trade. In a word the general uneasiness 
became so great that there was no chance for doing what we had a right to do, etc." 

The relation of Great Britain to the United States-Mexican affairs is treated 
by E. D. Adams, British interests and activities in Mexico, 1838-1846. 
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policy from the apparently more careful and calculating 
Whigs. It would be easy here, as has been the case in so 
many general histories, to overestimate the value of the Demo- 
cratic slogan "Fifty- four-Forty or Fight!" in the campaign 
of 1844. But the intensity of feeling after the election of Polk 
and especially after his Inaugural Address and first Annual 
Message seems to have been reflected back upon the situation 
before November of 1844. Certainly there was no intention 
on the part of those who framed the Baltimore platform to 
make Oregon anything more than the tail of the Texas kite. 
"Re-occupation of Oregon" would balance "Reannexation of 
Texas," and so remove the appearance of too-great sectional- 
ism. This had been noticed some months earlier by the Texan 
minister to the United States who wrote his government :^^ 

"The West are intent on the occupation of Oregon, 
in order to wrest it from the grasping power of Great 
Britain — it is believed that the interest of the two ques- 
tions of the annexation of Texas and the occupation of 
Oregon can be combined, securing for the latter the south 
and southeastern votes and for the former some of the 
northern and entire western vote. Those presses which 
have discussed the matter have placed it above party 
grounds and unshackled with party tramels. This I think 
is highly advantageous for if it were made a strictly party 
vote, neither of the two great parties have sufficient mem- 
bers to carry it." 

The Democratic leaders had gauged the power of the west- 
ern demand for Oregon and the political possibilities therein 
with greater insight than the Whigs. The "Oregon fever" 
which raged in almost every part of the Union, as Niles 
thought, and which had started the real migrations of 1842 
and 1843, had been the incentive of that intense fervor which 
manifested itself all up and down the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys. Public meetings were held and resolutions were 
framed, some for the benefit of Congress and some for public 
consumption alone. 



17 Van Zandt to Anson Jones (Secretary of State for Texas), i6 Oct., 1843; 
Garrison, Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, II, 222. It is hardly necessary to 
state that Mr. Van Zandt's views of the partisan aspect were not upheld by the 
facts. 
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One of the most important of these gatherings, at the same 
time typical of that force which the Democrats saw and used, 
was held in Cincinnati in July, 1843. The resolutions framed 
by this convention and signed by "Col. R. M. Johnson,'* Presi- 
dent, and 90 citizens of six states in the Mississippi valley," 
gave voice to the usual sentiments that "the right of the United 
States to the Oregon Territory, from 42° to 54° 40 north 
latitude is unquestionable, and that it is the imperative duty 
of the general government, forthwith, to extend the laws of 
the United States over said territory," establish forts and 
provide a naval force for the protection of the territory and the 
citizens of the United States living there. To make this declar- 
ation more impressive there was drawn up to be presented to 
the legislatures of the states from which delegates to the con- 
vention came and to Congress a formal statement headed as 
follows : 

"A declaration of citizens of the Mississippi valley, as- 
sembled at Cincinnati, July 5th, 1843, for the purpose of 
adopting such measures as may induce the immediate oc- 
cupation of the Oregon Territory, by the arms and laws 
of the United States of America." 

Following this came the customary credo as to title and the 
necessity of checking the Indians, and the need of stopping 
Great Britain "in her career of aggression with impunity, 
dominion without right." 

General Cass, in a speech at the opening of the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, July 4, 1843, gave a good illustration of 
western sentiments tinged with that bellicose tone which east- 
erners so deplored.^' 

"Perhaps, while I address you, measures are in prog- 
ress to wrest from us our territory west of the Rocfy 
Mountains. Island after island, country after country is 
falling before the ambition of England. . . . Our 
claim to the country west of the Rocky Mountains is as 
undeniable as our right to Bunker Hill or New Orleans ; 
and who will call in question our right to those blood- 



18 Richard M. Johnson; XJ. S. Senator, 1819-29; Vice President of the United 
States, 1837 to 1841. Nilesf Register, 64:327. 

19 Ibid., 29 July. '843. 
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stained fields? . . . And I trust it will be main- 
tained with a vigor and prompitude equal to its justice. 
War is a great evil, but not so great as national dishonor. 
Little is gained by yielding to insolent and unjust pre- 
tensions. . . . Far better in dealing with England, to 
resist aggression, whether of territory, of impressment, or 
of search, when first attempted than to yield in the hope 
that forbearance will be met with a just spirit, and lead to 
an amicable compromise. Let us have no red lines on 
the map of Oregon. Let us hold on to the integrity of 
our just claims. If war comes let it be so. I do not 
myself believe it will be long avoided, unless prevented by 
intestine difficulties in the British empire. And woe to us 
if we flatter ourselves that it can be arrested by any sys- 
tem of concession ; of all delusions this would be the most 
fatal ; and we should awaken from it a dishonored, if not 
a ruined people." 

Within the Democratic party prior to the eve of the Balti- 
more convention two leaders were contending for the first 
place, John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, and Martin Van 
Buren of New York. Both were aspirants for presidential 
honors and each viewed the other as tainted with sectionalism. 
Calhoun's prospects of conducting a successful campaign 
against Clay, who had overtopped all other Whig possibilities 
long before the convention which nominated him, were looked 
upon as so slight that his friends recommended his withdraw- 
ing from the race at an early date. Van Buren, who was 
strong in the North, was against the annexation of Texas, 
and this damned him with the bulk of the southern Democracy. 
His followers believed, however, that this might possibly be 
offset in part by an Oregon issue. Accordingly about a month 
before the convention an open letter was addressed him to 
obtain a statement which might be used in the campaign.^" It 
noted the disappointment which was widespread because Con- 
gress had failed to enact the Oregon measures, and then pro- 
pounded to Van Buren three questions in substance as follows : 

1. Have the United States a clear title to Oregon and 
would you be in favor of giving notice? 

20 A. C. Dodge to Van Buren, 30 Apr., 1844, House of Representatives, Van 
Buren Papers, Vol. 50, Mss. Div., Library of Congress. 
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2. Are you in favor of extending immediately to our 
citizens in Oregon the protection of the United States 
through extension of laws, sending of troops, erection of 
forts, etc. ? 

3. Would you, as President, approve and authorize the 
adoption of measures for settlemient and occupation of 
Oregon such as those introduced by Senator Linn ? 

This open letter was accompanied by a private communica- 
tion^i from A. C. Dodge, who was delegate in the House of 
Representatives from Iowa Territory, in which was stated the 
fact that the public letter was to elicit a reply intended to 
affect both the nomination and the election. "Give me as 
strong a Western Oregon letter," wrote Dodge, "as you can 
venture to write," and include something to counteract the 
machinations of the enemy. "Say as much in favor of the 
grants of land, &c., provided for in Dr. Linn's bill as you may 
deem expedient." 

When he received these letters Van Buren wrote his political 
friends in the Senate to ask what he should do. Silas Wright, 
who had seen Dodge and Allen, told him it would be better 
not to reply then, for the letter was not only untimely but 
badly framed. If Van Buren should receive the nomination, 
thought Wright, then it might be well to call upon him, "not 
referring to any particular measure to be taken by our gov- 
ernment."^^ 

This letter from Wright was dated 20 May, 1844, just a week 
before the Democratic national convention assembled, and it 
was on the same day that Van Buren wrote his letter in which 
he took a decided stand against immediate annexation of Texas, 
the only courageous political act, one of his commentators says, 
that marked his career. 

Calhoun, who had negotiated the treaty for annexation 
which the Senate refused to ratify, believed that Texas was 
by far the most important issue before the country. When he 
had been approached early in 1844 on the subject of taking 
the State Department, after the death of Upshur, he wrote,^^ 



21 Ibid., same date. 

22 Wright to Van Buren, Ibid. 

23 To * * * (from a draft with corrections in Calhoun's handwriting) 
Correspondence of Calhoun, 573-4. See also Calhoun to his daughter, 9 Mar. 
Ibid., 576. 
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"The only possible reason I can see for accepting the Depart- 
ment, should it be be offered, as far as duty is concerned, is 
limited to the pending negotiations relating to Texas and 
Oregon. They are both, I admit, of vast importance ; especially 
to the West and South." Two months earlier he had written 
Thomas W. Gilmer that Texas must be annexed to the United 
States, otherwise it would become a bone of contention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. His stand as 
taken in the Senate and in public addresses left no question 
as to his views. Since Calhoun entertained these views it is 
not surprising that he was unwilling that a Northerner opposed 
to Texas should head the ticket of the Democratic party. Since 
it was obvious that he would be defeated by the Whig candi- 
date if the convention should select him, the problem was to 
eliminate Van Buren and secure the nomination of a "safe" 
man. 

One of "two seceders from the Polk ranks" explained in a 
letter published in the New York Tribune in August how the 
plot to get rid of Van Buren was arranged.^"* 

. . . "Mr. Van Buren foresaw his inevitable defeat in 
the Convention as early as February last; and he accord- 
ingly prepared himself and his immiedate friends for the 
event. . . . (He had been informed that delegates 
from twenty-two of the twenty-six States had been in- 
structed for him.) Mr. Calhoun, sustained by President 
Tyler, determined that Mr. Van Buren should not receive 
the support of the southern and southwestern states, and 
therefore introduced that firebrand, the Texas question, 
with a knowledge of Mr. Van Buren's decided hostility 
to the measure of immediate annexation. . . . Mr. 
Van Buren determined that the trapsetters should fall 
into their own trap. He accordingly dispatched a confi- 
dential and faithful friend to the west, and the latter met 
at Cincinnati a distinguished member of the press, who 
immediately convened a meeting of the friends of Mr. 
Van Buren, on the 29th of March, and a letter was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Polk requesting his views regarding the 
annexation of Texas and Oregon. This friend took with 
him a copy of that letter . . . went to Mr. Polk, and 

24 Quoted in Niles' Register, 26 Oct., 1844. 
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both gentlemen then consulted General Jackson at the 
Hermitage, where Mr. Polk's reply was arranged, but not 
furnished for two or three weeks thereafter. I have reason 
to believe that General Jackson did not approve the game 
about to be played, and wrote to his New York friend 
subsequently upon the subject. But it was settled by Mr. 
Van Buren that he or Mr. Polk should be the nominee. 
With Mr. Polk, he knew the party must be defeated ; and 
this, then, was the alternative — nominate me, or down you 
go for your treachery." 

In view of the letter of Silas Wright on 20th May as well 
as from other facts it is obvious that Van Buren had not 
given up all hopes of nomination by February. Moreover, 
Wright, who was looked upon as the probable candidate for 
vice-president, noted that the situation was better than it had 
been earlier in the session, although great activity prevailed 
in Washington. Members of Congress were seizing upon all 
delegates who appeared in the city; they took them to their 
homes, and worked upon them to make their action in the con- 
vention not "disagree with their (the Congressmen's) course. 
This was especially true of the Indiana and Illinois Congress- 
men, and "our friend Breese is one of these." 

A letter written by H. M. Judge on March 1st, 1844, states 
that Calhoun and Polk had come to an understanding,^' and 
this is much nearer the real situation than the account given 
in the "seceder's" retrospect. James K. Polk had been a rep- 
resentative in Congress for several terms and had been Speaker 
for one term ; he was not widely known and was certainly not 
considered by the country at large as a possible candidate for 
the presidency. Four days before the Baltimore Convention 
there appeared in the Nashville (Tenn.) Union this para- 
graph :^^ 

"We guess the claims of Mr. POLK and others will 
be urged privately or publicly, and after two or three 
ballotings, there will be a cordial, harmonious and strong 
union upon one of them, who will be hailed as the candi- 
date of the great democratic party with enthusiasm and 
unanimity." 

25 In Crittenden Papers, Vol. 9. Mss. Div., Library of Congress. 

26 Quoted in Nat. Intelligencer, 4 June. 
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From Nashville such an item was significant especially when 
it is recalled that just a month before there had appeared in 
some papers an open letter from Mr. Polk to S. P. Chase, 
Thomas Heaton and others wherein he said,^' 

. . . "Let Texas be reannexed, and the authority 
and laws of the United States be established and main- 
tained within her limits, as also in the Oregon territory, 
and let the fixed policy of our government be, not to per- 
mit Great Britain or any other foreign power to plant a 
colony or hold dominion over any portion of the people 
or territory of either. These are my opinions. . . ." 

Making due allowance in the matter of cordiality and har- 
mony the prophesy of the Union was carried out to the letter. 
Van Buren's name was withdrawn from before the convention 
after several ballots and there was a rush to the standard of 
Polk whereon was inscribed the sentiment of his April letter: 

"Resolved, That our title to the whole of the territory of 
Oregon is clear and unquestionable; that no portion of 
the same ought to be ceded to England or any other 
power; and that the re-occupation of Oregon and the re- 
annexation of Texas at the earliest practicable period are 
great American measures, which this convention recom- 
mends to the cordial support of the democracy of the 
union." 

Astonishment is too feeble a term to indicate the feeling 
with which the news of Polk's nomination was received in the 
country. The National Intelligencer's comment, given with the 
quotation from the Nashville Union, shows the general atti- 
tude :28 

"This is the first, last, and only information which we 
remember to have seen from any quarter, prior to the 
Baltimore convention, of the probability, or possibility, of 
Mr. POLK'S being a candidate for the presidency. The 
inference is irresistible that the arrangement for with- 
drawing Mr. VAN BUREN and bringing forward Mr. 
POLK, was made at Nashville, or in the neighborhood of 
that city." 



27 See Niles' Register, 8 June. Stanwood, History of the Presidency, ch. XVII. 
See also the story of how Polk's name was brought before the Baltimore conven- 
tion by Bancroft, Bancroft to Polk, July 6, 1844, in Howe, Life and Letters of 
George Bancroft, I, asa-S- 

aS 4 June, 1844. 
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The Democratic platform, however, would have carried 
almost any candidate in both the South and the West. Mr. 
Polk's views on the tariff were in accord with the free trade 
sentiment of the South, and yet, in a non-committal letter, he 
seemed to indicate that a degree of protection might not be 
out of place, hence those Northerners who were attracted by 
the lure of expansion could also find a ground for hoping 
their economic beliefs might find a sympathizer. With both 
Texas and free trade the Democratic party had a clear path in 
the South while the West did not care what the position of 
Oregon was in relation to Texas so long as it had been the 
subject of a definite pronunciamento in accord with its views. 
In the North Texas was not emphasized by the Democrats 
although that plank was nuade much of by the Whigs in their 
opposition, but the Oregon Question touched a chord which 
was always ready to vibrate in harmony, that of repelling 
British aggression. It could, therefore, be counted to bring 
votes from many who forgot the possibility of economic dis- 
tress in their momentary enthusiasm.^' 

The Oregon plank, then, was looked upon in the West as the 
most important single issue in the campaign; in the South 
it was the counterbalance of Texas and as such, irrespective 
of its own merits, important since it would bring votes for 
Texas ; in the North it was languidly viewed except when 
some orator twisted the lion's tail to make him roar. It was, 
as John Quincy Adams said, "a mock enthusiasm for the ter- 
ritory of Oregon and a hurricane of passion for Texas, blown 
to fury by congressional and Texan bond and land holders. "^° 
The relative importance of Texas and Oregon is well indicated 
by the newspaper accounts of the progress of the campaign. ^^ 
Column after column of argument pro and con Texas appeared, 
but only here and there was there a reference to Oregon. As 
Niles' Register said, in November after the election was over, 
"Other topics have so monopolized the attention of both gov- 



29 See account of reception of Bancroft's speech when at a New York conven- 
tion he eulogized th<e work of Silas Wright in connection with the Oregon report; 
"Terrific cheering — and shouts of 'Oregon is ours and must be ours' — 'Yes, and 
Texas, too'." Niles' Register, 12 Oct., 1844. 

30 Letter in Register in answer to one from Jackson; 23 Nov, 

31 See, e. g. Richmond Enquirer, 28 May, 4 Je., 5 Aug., 5 Oct., etc. 
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ernment and people for some time past that we have almost 
forgotten that a minister reached this country some months 
since, specially charged with the duty of negotiating in rela- 
tion to the differences between that country and the United 
States in relation to the boundaries of the northwestern line 
separating the territories of the two countries." 

Polk's victory was won by a narrow margin and did not 
depend upon the Oregon plank, although that undoubtedly 
drew votes especially in the West. Polk lost his own State, 
as well as Kentucky and Ohio, all closely contested ; in several 
States the vote for Birney, on the abolitionists' ticket, was 
large enough to have turned the victory to Qay had there been 
no third candidate.^^ Nevertheless the importance of this cam- 
paign and Polk's election to the Oregon Question must not be 
overlooked. It was all a part of the educative process which 
had begun in earnest with the later efforts of Linn; now, 
when Polk's Inaugural and later his first Annual brought up 
the question in a positive manner, the country was in a fashion 
prepared to form some opinion. Even if the merits of the 
question had been discussed in a biased way in the heat of the 
campaign people knew something of what was meant; some 
of them had seen and heard the slogan "Fifty-four Forty or 
Fight" although it had not played an important or even con- 
spicuous part in the contest.^^ Furthermore it had prepared 
the public for the renewal of the Oregon discussion when the 
national legislators assembled for the second and last session 
of the Twenty-eighth Congress. Throughout the Union people 
had come to believe that some sort of settlement ought to 
come soon even though they miight not agree with the recom- 
mendations of President Polk a little later. ^'' 

On the other side of the Atlantic, too, the educative influence 
was working. Without in any way believing that the political 
activities either in Congress or during the presidential cam- 
paign had the effect of making Great Britain modify her stand 



32 Stanwood, History of the Presidency, ch. XVII. 

33 Except as a banner on some of the prairie schooners in the migrations of 
1844 and 1845. Very few references to this phrase are found in the newspapers 
of the East. 

34 See, e. g. Niles' Register, 20 July, 1844. "Manifest destiny." 
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one comes to the conclusion that the agitation served to inform 
the British public that a settlement could not be long post- 
poned. Add to this fact the further fact that the existing min- 
istry (Sir Robert Peel's) was not pursuing a policy of imperi- 
alism, such as characterized the Tory ministries of Lord Pal- 
merston, and the willingness of the Foreign Office to resume 
negotiations can be understood. 

In December, 1844, after the election had shown in some 
degree the trend of public opinion, the attention of Congress 
was again called to Oregon by Tyler's last Annual Message; 
he expressed his conviction that the influence of "our political 
system" was destined to be as "actively and beneficially felt 
on the distant shores of the Pacific as it is now on those of 
the Atlantic ocean;" he said that negotiations were at the 
moment being carried on with the representative of the British 
government and that he would transmit the results promptly 
when they were brought to a definite conclusion. He renewed 
his recommendation for extending the laws of the United 
States over the territory and for erecting a line of military 
posts which would "enable our citizens to migrate in compara- 
tive safety to the fertile region below the falls of the Colum- 
bia, and make the provision of the existing convention for the 
joint occupation of the Territory . . . more available 
than hitherto" for the citizens of the United States.^' 

In both houses of Congress bills for providing a territorial 
government for Oregon were introduced, on much the same 
lines as at previous sessions, but it was not until the Texas 
annexation was completed, so far as the Resolution of Con- 
gress could bring it about, that either branch was able to con- 
sider them. In the House the bill came up toward the end of 
January^^ and Demiocratic Representatives urged its passage on 
the same grounds which had forwarded the Texas Resolu- 
tions ; namely, that the country had pronounced on the matter 
and it was the duty of Congress to respond to the mandate. 
The Whigs opposed immediate action on the ground that it 
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35 Richardson, Messages, IV, 336, 337-8. 

36 Globe, XIV, 197. Debated from Jan. 27 to Feb. i. Passed Feb. 3. Ibid., 
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would interfere with the negotiation then taking place; more- 
over some parts of the bill would seem to assert a greater 
degree of authority than the convention allowed. Some men 
raised the point of title as far as 54° 40' although no strenuous 
objections were made. Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, touch- 
ing upon the title, said that the United States had twice 
offered 49° hence the British government would not dare to 
take less and the American minister, in view of the late elec- 
tion, would not dare to accept that line if the British govern- 
ment would. He could, then, do no more than say that in 
the time of peace the nation should prepare for war, although, 
of course, he was opposed to war in itself. 

The war note, however, was not heard often in the House 
debates. Instead there was a disposition to eliminate those 
sections of the bill which would be in flagrant violation of 
the spirit of the treaty. This was most clearly manifest in the 
adoption of an amendment whereby the President was author- 
ized to give notice for terminating joint occupancy, although 
there were some who believed that the bill should be passed 
as it was and this be made the subject of a separate action. 
A motion by Winthrop to amend the bill, by prohibiting slavery 
within the territory was passed by a vote of 85 to 56 in the 
committee of the Whole House. 

When the bill was reported to the House by the Committee 
of the Whole there was a demand for a separate vote on the 
slavery amendment which was supported, 131 to 69, and then, 
with no division on the other amendments, the whole measure 
was passed, 140 to 59. No roll was called at any stage in the 
proceedings, so it is impossible accurately to locate the opposi- 
tion to the measure. From the discussion, however, it is 
obvious that the opponents were northern Whigs who based 
their action on the international situation. 

In the Senate the House bill met with obstacles; it was 
referred to the special committee of the last session (that on 
the Oregon Territory) and by this committee was reported 
back with amendments. There the matter rested for nearly a 
month. On the closing day of the session Atchison moved to 
postpone all previous orders and take up the Oregon bill, 
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whereupon Archer, still chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, said that he was amazed at such a motion ; had 
not the gentleman read the message of the President in rela- 
tion to the negotiations, which were in favorable progress? 
By this time they would have been completed in all probability 
had not the American plenipotentiary fallen sick, for there was 
no disposition on the part of the British minister to retard 
them. Others expressed their surprise that such a motion 
could be made, and only Allen, of Ohio, who had been one of 
the most ardent Oregon men of the last session, could be 
found coming to the support of Senator Atchison. Allen said 
that friends of the measure had long been anxious to act but 
they had been held back against their wills; day after day 
they had implored that something be done to have time enough 
to give proper consideration to the measure. The tone of 
Allen's remarks was such as to call from Crittenden an inquiry 
whether he "was charging gentlemen on this side of the house" 
with obstructive tactics to avoid the subject. But the Senate 
refused to act, and the Oregon bill died with the Congress. 

There is no doubt that Calhoun's presence in the Cabinet 
had a restraining influence upon members of his own party in 
the Senate, especially on those from the South. Daniel E. 
Huger, who took Calhoun's place in the Senate in 1843-5, indi- 
cates this in a letter to Calhoun in March, 1845.^'' "The course 
pursued by General McDuffie and myself on the Oregon ques- 
tion excited at first, unpleasant feelings, but before we parted, 
I think, even the gentlemen of our party had ceased to indulge 
even disapprobation of our course." 

The restraining influence of Calhoun appears from another 
angle. Early in the session Allen had introduced a resolution 
calling upon the President for information about the negotia- 
tion, whereupon Archer informed the Senate that he had con- 
versed with the Secretary of State who told him that prejudice 
to the public service would follow such a call. Mr. Allen said 
he did not care for informal information from the Secretary 
of State; he wanted official word from the President so that 
it might form a part of the archives of the country; further- 



37 Correspondence of Calhoun (24 March)), 1028. 
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more, the previous day they had voted for far more important 
resolutions on the subject of the correspondence With Mexico. 
No mystery, as far as he knew, attached to the matter and so 
he insisted upon his resolution. In spite of Archer's opposition 
the Senate supported Allen, but the information obtained con- 
sisted simply in the statement that the negotiation had made 
considerable progress. 

In addition to the ways enumerated Oregon came up in both 
houses in various guises. The Senate had its own bill for 
territorial organization which was referred back from commit- 
tee and placed on the calendar but progressed no further 
toward enactment. Greenhow's Memorial had been ordered 
purchased ; Douglas brought in a bill for erecting military posts 
in Nebraska and Oregon; Pratt of New York presented a 
memorial fromj Eli Whitney asking a grant of lands to enable 
him to construct a railroad from Lower Michigan to Oregon,'^ 
with a view of creating a great thoroughfare to China. From 
the legislatures of Missouri, Indiana and New Hampshire 
came resolutions urging Congress to act on Oregon. 

Outside of Congress, apart from those who felt themselves 
personally affected by the situation, there was a disposition 
to view the passing over of the question as the most satisfac- 
tory thing which could be done at the moment ; it was felt that 
the negotiation should terminate before legislative action oc- 
curred. If the diplomatic efforts were successful Congress 
could proceed legally to the organization of a territorial gov- 
ernment; if they failed then Congress could call upon the 
President to annul the convention of joint occupation. After 
all, there would soon be in office the party which had pledged 
itself to the reoccupation of Oregon, a party headed by a Presi- 
dent who had taken a positive stand on the issue, and a few 
months of waiting would not seriously injure the cause.^' 



38 This is the first appearance of Whitney's scheme in Congress. It was 
almost universally considered wholly impracticable. 

39 National Intelligencer, 3 Mar.: "One bill is too important to be overlooked. 
(The editors were summarizing the session's work.) The Oregon bill lies over 
until next session. We hope the question will be settled by negotiation before that 
time. Ibid., 4,Mar. : "The Oregon bill came up. Fortunately the Senate voted 
not to take up the matter." Hence the Senate was again the "protector of the 
national faith, honor, and peace, all of which were compromitted" if the Houae 
bill had passed the Senate in unchanged form. 



